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Editorial 

THERE is no argument more futile in the field of librarianship than that of whether it is 
preferable that librarians should be bookmen or administrators. Nonetheless, the President 
thought fit to make it one of the main points of his address to the Conference, painting in 
words two pictures—one of the “business executive” type librarian with his clear desk, 
telephone and secretary, and the other of a “scholar” type surrounded by books and dust, 
oblivious to the outside world. If it were possible to define the terms “bookman” and 
“administrator” in relation to library work there might be some point in a discussion on the 
subject. What is meant when a librarian is called a bookman? Is a bookman someone who 
comes to work like everyone else, but once arrived sits in an office and spends the rest of the 
day reading ? If this is what a bookman does, does he read old books or new books ? If old 
books, does he read them literally or bibliographically ? Does he read purposefully in order 
to create some new work of his own, or without purpose ? The question is an endless one, 
but then no librarian could possibly spend the whole of his working life so engaged. 


Turning to the administrator, is he always in his office dictating letters to the Borough 
Engineer, arranging Staff training programmes, planning the building programme for 1963 ? 
Is he only out of his office when he is with the chairman or at the Rotary Club giving a talk ? 
Are books merely accession numbers, binding estimates and stocktaking figures to him ? 


Considered in these terms, neither the bookman nor the administrator would be librarians, 
successful librarians, i.e. those members of the library profession who have the qualities which 
enable them to meet and satisfy, as far as it can be possibly done, the bibliographical needs 
of their community. This may seem at first glance a little vague, but a moment’s thought will 
indicate that it is not enough to know the books on any subjeét yet be unable to train staff : 
nor enough to be able to convince organizations that the library is worthy of their support 
without being able to talk about books. 


There can be little doubt as to the two main functions of a chief librarian. Firstly, he 
alone is responsible for extracting from his authority, be it local government, university senate, 
school or college board, or private commercial management, sufficient funds to provide 
such library service as he, the librarian, thinks necessary. (It should in fairness be added that 
there is an onus on the particular authority to offer funds sufficient to provide what /¢ feels 
is a satisfactory service, and it is up to the librarian to ensure that these two ideas of what 
constitutes an adequate and necessary service coincide.) 


Secondly, the chief librarian must see that his library operates to his requirements, and 
that his staff perform their duties in accordance with his policy and instru¢tions. This is a 
purely administrative function, and largely a question of routine. Major policy decisions in- 
volving basic changes in Staff procedure are rare, but they do occur, e.g. photo-charging. 


Clearly then, the chief librarian must be an administrator. He must be able to say, “This 
is what I want done ; do it !” The successful administrator requires a sound knowledge of all 
the processes and aétivities of his organization. Without a basic theoretical understanding of 
librarianship in all its details (sometimes described as having passed the L.A. examinations), 
no administrator can possibly continue or create a progresstve library policy. Progress springs 
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from a clear understanding of past activity and of basic principles. Furthermore, the chief 
librarian must have practical experience. It is no alternative for him to occupy a bibliographical 
ivory tower, leaving more mundane matters to a manager or deputy-librarian. The chief 
librarian is managing director and must act accordingly. 

In considering administration the necessity for an understanding of the activities of the 
organization was Stressed. No part of a library is more important than the book stock. It 
should never be forgotten that the public, whether general or special, visit libraries to obtain 
or consult books ; this includes of course all records of communication. Fine buildings, 
bright floors, intelligent staff, forceful displays, perfectly faceted classification and unbreakable 
chain-indexed catalogues are but ancillary to the books themselves. 


Thus the chief librarian must also be a bookman. He must have a not necessarily detailed 
but certainly general knowledge of his stock. This comes largely from the practical experience 
already mentioned, for the librarian acquires his knowledge from daily contact with books 
over the years in the profession, coupled with his own reading of books and their reviews. 
Without such experience even the simplest book provision policy is impossible. That books 
are bought by many a public library for no better reason than that they are cheap is typical of 
this attitude. If the chief librarian does not know which writers are important, and what types 
of books are needed by his community, he cannot instruct his book buyers. 


Many librarians of course are in practice neither bookmen not administrators—they may 
be such in themselves, but the conditions under which they work make them more of a 
“one-man-band”. Professor Irwin’s remarks are in a number of cases so unrelated to practical 
circumstances as to lose their import altogether. The chief librarian is adviser and clerk to his 
committee, policy former and chief executive, staff instructor and readers’ adviser, book buyer, 
classifier and cataloguer. None of this is a bad thing; the line, however, must be drawn at 
labelling, floor-polishing and window cleaning. 

As the size of the library system increases, so Staff are appointed to take over more and 
more of the professional duties of the librarian, until frequently almost the only connection 
of the latter with his library is the fact that his office is situated there. What has happened is 
that the chief has delegated his second funétion to his deputy. 

Whether or not occupation of his office isolates a chief librarian from the daily workings 
of his library, it is nevertheless the centre from which he will fulfil his first funétion of obtaining 
money for his staff to spend. Here he will compile agenda and reports, here he will meet the 
chairman and other members of his authority, and try to influence them in favour of his needs. 
The late Mr. Nowell said that he considered the time which he spent talking to members of 
Manchester Council who called at his office at all times of day, and for whom fifty or so new 
books were always provided for perusal, was time better spent than anything else he ever did. 
The chief librarian will also use his office for meeting readers, the press, and officials of all 
kinds of organizations, and on these occasions he will take advantage of the opportunity to 
influence public opinion at that most effective level, personal contact. 


The chief librarian’s chair should, however, never wear out. No opportunity should 
be overlooked for spreading the library to all parts of the community, from primary schools 
to old age pensioners’ clubs. The value of talks and lectures cannot be over-estimated, and 
nowhere near enough has been done of this in offices, factories, etc. 


Thus emerges the practical rather than conventional picture of the chief librarian as 
neither bookman nor administrator. Librarians are not and should not be as other men are. 
They require qualities and abilities needed in few other professions, and as for bookmanship 
they require many qualities which they are seldom or never called upon in faét consciously 
to display. 

The achievement of a successful library service is only possible with adequate funds and 
reasonable conditions, but funds will be squandered by bad management, and physical 
conditions will be allowed to effeé& too great an influence on a service which is not administered 
correétly, and where the chief librarian is not alive to new ideas of building, renovation, 
interior design and decoration. The word which fully describes him who makes and will 
make libraries an important factor in society, is quite simply “Librarian”, 
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The Design of Library Buildings 
By E. H. AsHsurner, B.Arch., F.R.I.B.A., A.I.Struct.E. 


A review of library construction schemes completed during the past ten years or so presents 
a rather depressing spectacle. It is a record, in the main, of the conversion and adaptation of 
existing premises—the subject of the conversions ranging from private houses to shops and 
even air-raid shelters. 


Here and there a more ambitious scheme has escaped the Ministry’s veto and a favoured 
librarian has qualified to be the object of respectful congratulation by his less fortunate colleagues 
but, generally speaking, such schemes were either conceived at some date long past or their 
progress was approved because they formed a part of some larger building project. Of such 
is the new Sheffield University Library, vitally interesting on account of its size and the 
research which has gone into its construction but, as it is a special library, designed to fulfil 
a very particular function, its servicing is of little help to the numerous bodies whose concern 
is with the production of branches and the smaller type of municipal libraries. 


Education is a lengthy process offering little prospect of quick returns and immediate 
financial gains with the consequent result that, in times of national stringency, it tends to 
qualify as a subject for economies. I think, however, it will be generally agreed that the 
Ministry’s concentration on the production of schools has not been without success. First 
things first, after Primary Schools, then Secondary Schools, then Colleges of Technology, 
Colleges of Further Education and now, undoubtedly, a concentration of effort on social 
services, libraries and all those amenities which are to prove so vital in educating a developing 
public consciousness during a period of lengthened hours of leisure. There are signs that the 
financial grip is tending to ease, some few schemes for new libraries are finding their way on 
to the drawing board and an up-to-date appraisal of the situation, what is desirable and how 
it can best be achieved, seems due from the architects’ side—it has already been the subject 
of discussion from the librarians’ side and certain helpful proposals have indeed been made.* 


It is well now and again to review past activities as Mr. Desmond has done and to give 
consideration to the opinions and comments of those who have spent their lives in library 
service. Only thus can we learn from past mistakes and only by the closest collaboration 
between architect and librarian (and by the chairman of committee if one wishes to move 
slightly beyond the generally accepted official regulations) can a successful solution of the 
librarian’s problem be achieved. 


It would be well, at this stage, to ask ourselves what we understand by a “successful” 
solution of the librarian’s problem and if our conceptions are identical and are in fact corre¢t. 
Assuming for the moment that the normal requirements to be fulfilled in our design are that 
the rooms should be well lit, comfortable, well warmed and communication and access to 
departments convenient and adequate, are we at one in the imaginative creation which the 
words “‘new library” conjures up? The picture I personally have in mind would be one 
suggested or implied by many librarians and no doubt disagreed by others—for one’s own 
local conditions are apt to have influence on one’s thought picture of what would be the ideal 
and no pre-conceived suggestion could be applied successfully to every individual case. 
Firstly, my library would take pains to avoid that long standing librarians’ criticism 
“monumental” and would have rather the appearance and atmosphere of a comfortable social 
club. Is it so necessary for rules as to silence to be placarded and enforced in all public rooms 
of a library ? I seem to remember that Stephen Leacock once wrote that were he building 
a University the first room he would provide for would be a comfortable smoke room with 
a supply of tobacco. Would this admittedly flippant method of approach to library planning 
prove less successful than the carefully supervised system which is, we may venture to hope, 
now dying out ? And is it not better to have the odd book or two stolen than to undermine 
the confidence and pleasure in use of their own library which a normally intelligent public 
may be assumed to possess ? 


“Some Unquiet Thoughts | on Public Library Architeéture’’, by R. G. C. Desmond, F.L.A. (The Library 
Association Record, March, 1957). 
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As regards its heating my library would have no dirty and unsightly radiators. Being 
cheap they find their way so often into a library on grounds of economy. Dirty and wasteful 
of wall space, they have even less justification in a library, where such space is so valuable,than 
in other buildings. Heating would be by floor or ceiling panel coils or by any one of several 
thoroughly efficient methods of warm air induction. 


On lighting I have certain past qualms of conscience when looking back on hours spent 
in designing elaborate and espensively built up dust-traps in the “monumental” period from 
1930-39. Lighting fittings are scientifically designed to give the requisite amount of good 
and well distributed illumination. General room lighting may, in some instances, be sufficient 
for reading by, but for close study individual desk lights will be necessary—and, in the long 
run, will prove more economical. In either case, there are scientifically correét and pleasingly 
designed fittings on the market and, to my more mature mind, they need no further elaboration. 


In considering the sub-division of the shell of the building, it is rather noticeable how 
plans of the past have followed the “schedule of accommodation” supplied to the architeé& 
at his briefing—Lending Library 6,000 square feet, Reference Library 2,000 square feet, 
Children’s Library 1,200 square feet, and there the rooms are on the plan with the addition 
of a little Store and cloakroom “padding” to balance up symmetrically the Children’s with the 
Reference Library. 

Modern construction calls for no such restri¢tion of the library’s future re-arrangement 
or development. With wide-span construction the whole Library Department may be readily 
contained under one roof with few, if any, intermediate points of support. As in a departmental 
Store, divisions may be effected by plate-glass screens or merely by the arrangement of inter- 
mediate wood fittings. If the extent of the enclosed space should be so great as to give an 
appearance of monotony, relief and pleasing “‘over-sight” of the library may be achieved by 
arranging the floor area at varying levels. 


First impressions are important and the library entrance should present an attractive 
appeal—comtortable furniture, interesting mural panels, displays and perhaps flowers, water 
and planting treated in a decorative way. If these latter suggestions should be thought too 
idealistic, may I urge that consideration should be given to the work being done in Finland 
and Sweden. Alvar Aalto’s little library at Viipuri, completed in 1935, was hailed at the time 
as a masterpiece of planning and design but progress has been made since this date. Some 
of the newer Swedish Branch Libraries well merit careful survey and analysis—recent libraries 
have even provided for a lounge and smoke room. 


In considering our progress over recent years all the indications are that thought is 
moving towards the attainment of such ideals as I have tried to outline above. To my mind, 
though work in actual construction has been severely restricted, the indications for the future 
are far from unpropitious. We have moved far ahead from the days of closed access, institu- 
tional planning and unsightly radiating book stacks. The Manor Branch Library at Sheffield, 
opened in 1953, and planned on a unit system, is structurally one clear space between the con- 
taining walls and sub-division is effected only by movable glass partitions. Mr. A. W. 
McClellan has outlined his proposals for a new Central Library at Tottenham which include 
at the entrance “an informal reading and smoking room”. All success to his enterprise. To 
those whose immediate reaction to such a departure from tradition is a doubt as to how ex- 
penditure on a smoke room is going to be approved by the Ministry, may I refer briefly to 
one way in which the Ministry curb on school expenditure has, in effect, worked out. Firstly, 
it has resulted (and the Ministry are deserving of congratulation on this) in pinning down costs 
of construction in a manufacturer’s market to a reasonable figure—approximately four times 
pre-war costs. Secondly, when all possible economies have been exercised on materials, it 
has been found necessary to cut costs even further by an all-day use of accommodation. In 
other words, rooms have been put to a dual, or even treble, usage in order to be in occupation 
throughout the full working day. Is there not the hint of a suggestion here which is worth 
investigation ? Are we correct in treating the library as a separate and distin unit and would 
it not be a gain to combine it (as has indeed been done in many cases) with Youth Employ- 
ment Club or Centre, Medical Clinic, or Community Centre ? 
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Here would be an opportunity and reasonable excuse for the provision of additional 
amenities—common to the several departmental sections and forming a centrally administered 
social headquarters which, one would think, might well receive the blessing and full support 
of the Ministry. For example, the Ministry might feel more inclined to approve a scheme for 
a fully furnished entrance lounge foyer to a library if its use as the headquarters of a learned 
society could be guaranteed for certain days of each week. That this suggestion is not entirely 
“in the air” may be demonstrated by an example now in course of construction in Derbyshire. 
Supported by both the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, a new building at Heanor will contain both a Public Branch Library of the Derbyshire 
County Council and a Technological Library, administered by the Governing Body of the 
adjacent Technical College. 


To finish on an optimistic note I think it may be said that conditions for building are at 
the present time more favourable than at any time during the last twelve years. The methods 
of construétion in and the use of new materials, brought into full produétion after the war 
have now been fully absorbed by architeéts and builders alike and their capabilities have been 
put to the pra¢tical test on numerous building enterprises. Firm price contraéts, allowing no 
fluctuation for rise in costs of materials or labour, are now becoming standard practice to 
an increasing extent so that the client may know, before building starts, the final cost of a 
particular project. 


Some Problems of Technical College Libraries 
By R. F. Earweut, A.L.A., Librarian, Battersea College of Technology 


Tue history of technical education, from its beginnings in the Mechanics Institutes, has been 
a long and uphill struggle. It is now realised that if this country is to compete with the 
United States and Russia for the fruits of technological progress—indeed, if we are to survive 
economically—our technical education programme must be expanded considerably. The 
Government’s views on this expansion were expressed in the White Paper of February, 1956, 
in which it was announced that £100,000,000 was to be spent on the expansion and improve- 
ment of Technical Colleges in five years. 


Technical Colleges range in size from small colleges catering for local needs, teaching 
usually to a comparatively low level, to the eight large Colleges of Advanced Technology, 
which are in reality National, and indeed International, Colleges offering courses for 
the Diploma in Technology, University degrees, and research for higher degrees. 
Consequently, it is only possible to generalize about the libraries they contain. A recent 
memorandum? of the Library Association states that of the 555 establishments for further 
education, only 160 have libraries or rooms called libraries. More encouraging was the con- 
ference arranged by Aslib on library services in Technical Colleges, in Odtober, 1957, at 
which over three hundred delegates, mostly Principals and Authority representatives, listened 
to papers on Technical College Libraries, and afterwards discussed them. This was most 
important, as it may not be generally known that the librarian of a college is usually responsible 
to his, or her, Principal for the administration of the library. In Public Libraries, the librarian 
is a chief officer of the Council, who is responsible to a Libraries Committee, composed 
of Council members, who are charged with providing a library service ; in effect, he negotiates 
dire€tly with the Council. 


In a Technical College, however, the librarian is head of a minor department of the 
College, and has to compete for improvements with all the other departments who are directly 
concerned with teaching, and it is understandable that the teaching departments may get 
first consideration, unless one has an enlightened Principal. But it is slowly being realized 
that the library is an essential part of the teaching organization of the College, and not just 
a quiet room where students are sent to do their homework. In faét, in the larger Colleges, 
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the library is the first working laboratory used by research students, who make their literature 
search before commencing their experiments. This new attitude to College libraries is re- 
inforced by the Ministry of Education itself, which published Circular 322* in April, 1957, 
This included the first official recommendations on Technical College Libraries, among 
which were : 
1. A full-time qualified librarian is needed in all but small Colleges, who must be “accept 
able as a colleague by members of the teaching staff”. 
2. The functions of the library are defined, and the Circular insists that the library should 
be regarded as a workshop. 
3. Standards for reasonable provision of seating accommodation are given. 
The Circular concludes: “The maintenance of an adequate library service is com- 
paratively expensive ... The work of the le¢ture rooms and the library should be 
integrated, and the library should be a central point in the programme of each course 
of study at every College”. 
A comprehensive survey of the needs of Technical College libraries was made in 1957 
by the Sub-Seétion for Colleges of Technology and Further Education.‘ A similar report 
was made by the London and Home Counties Regional Advisory Council in 1954.6 


In order to obtain improvements, the librarian has first to persuade his Principal, who 
in turn has to persuade the representatives of the Local Education Authority. The success 
of any College Library depends in no small measure upon the personality and interest of both 
the librarian and the Principal. 

It is fair to State that this type of library stands or falls by its Librarian. With perhaps only 
one assistan t, his personality, capacity for work, and tact in dealing with his immediate superiors 
and large numbers of teaching staff and students, contribute largely to the opinion held of 
the library by its patrons. The Librarian also has to become a member of the teaching staff 
in a practical sense, in that he gives continual instruction on the use of the library and sources 
of information. The extension of this is seen in the Hertfordshire Technical Colleges, where 
Tutor-Librarians are appointed, on Burnham Scale salaries, and who lecture on the use of 
libraries, bibliographical aids, and report writing. It is fair to say then, that the librarian holds 
an important position in his College. When one sees advertisements in the Times Literary 
Supplement offering A.P.T. 1. for the Librarianship of important provincial Colleges, one feels 
rather sad. This is not a job for a newly qualified librarian, and Local Authorities offering 
these low salaries are very unwise. 

One of the main problems in any Technical College Library is that of finance. In the 
competition with teaching departments for a fair share of the College budget, one can under- 
Stand that as the Library has no “end-product” to measure its work, it is often thought wiser 
to spend money on a machine that will train students directly, rather than on the intangible 
benefits gained from the use of a library. But the attitude of most College Authorities is now 
favourable, and the Ministry’s Circular 322 named sums from £500 for a small College, to 
£2,000 for a College of Advanced Technology, to be spent on books and periodicals annually. 
This was a great step forward, as it gave Local Authorities an idea of the cost of a College 
Library, which is of course an expensive organization to maintain. The only point which 
should be made is that in these days of inflation, the figures given should not be regarded as 
inflexible. 

Many Colleges now have new buildings, and others have had extensions. In these the 
library generally seems to have benefited, and the position is fairly satisfactory. There are 
Colleges, however, with old buildings, and restriéted sites, which have not the accommodation 
necessary. This is a problem which grows with the library; in Technical Colleges we need 
room for large numbers of students to use the library for reference, and shelf-space for our 
books and runs of periodicals. In our type of library, periodicals are very important, and 
large libraries may subscribe to two or three hundred titles. The majority of these are bound 
and stored indefinitely, so that in ten years our Stock may double in size. Student numbers 
tend to increase, and the seating accommodation we provide today may well be totally in- 
adequate in a few years time. 
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Therefore, more than any other relatively small library, the Technical College Library 
needs the benefits of microtexts. This technique is really the only solution to the problem of 
Storing long runs of periodicals economically. But the microtexts are not yet available; we 
need long runs of many more scientific journals than are already on offer. Also, the question 
of cost arises; a library cannot suddenly convert its periodical holdings to microfilm or micoo- 
cards—it has to be a gradual process, although one is helped partly by the sale of the replaced 
journals. The number of microfilm and microcard readers to provide, with suitable accom- 
modation for their use, is another problem in a small library. And one of the most serious 
obstacles to the use of microtexts is the scientist himself, who objeéts to using the readers. 
Admittedly, the use of a reader over a considerable period is not too comfortable, but the sheer 
convenience of having the material to hand must be overwhelmingly in favour of microtexts. 


The main problems in Technical College Libraries have now been surveyed, and in 
reviewing these it seems that our difficulties are appreciated by the Ministry, Local Education 
Authorities and their representatives. The future is bright for technical education, and the 
libraries in the Colleges will share in this, enabling us to offer better service to our users, who 
to a large extent, represent the future prosperity of this country. 
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Foreign Bibliography and Book Selection— 


Some Practical Considerations 
By Brian H. Baumrietp, Stock Editor, Lambeth Public Libraries 


THE provision of foreign language books in many public libraries is inadequate and 
inconsistent. How far is this the fault of the librarian ? I would say only in part—and this 
part is often a failure to approach the question systematically. Every library should make an 
attempt to acquire foreign language publications in certain general subject fields. The largest 
libraries have a positive duty to provide a fair selection of books in art and literature, because 
art books are primarily of value for their pictorial nature and this makes them of international 
value. In fact many such books have brief titles in more than one language and in some cases, 
the commentary is summarised in English. With literature, it must be the librarian’s concern 
that his readers do not live in a kind of national quarantine from foreign imaginative writing, 
and should purchase the new books of poetry, fiction and belles-lettres of the established, new, 
and interesting writers of the Western World. English writing has benefited in the past 
from continental influences and there is a need for continuous inter-change of ideas. 

As far as technical and scientific literature is concerned, the problem of the dissemination 
of knowledge between different countries is predominently one of periodical publication 
and is not our concern here, but there are many scientific books published abroad from which 
our readers and students would derive much benefit. We do not ignore American books 
in these fields because we cannot afford to do so : we should not ignore foreign scientific books 
merely because they are in a foreign language. 

Finally there is plainly the “better” book problem. Many subjects, particularly people, 
places (regions, towns, etc.) and national activities and characteristics are dealt with adequately 
only in foreign books, e.g., there is, as far as I know, no English book on the fauna of France, 
nor on French colonial territories. 

These matters are only quantitavely of less importance for smaller libraries and these 
problems must be faced. Merely because the library serves a smaller town is no reason for 
failure to provide a number of the more valuable foreign contributions to literature. Too often 
libraries seem content with adding a few new novels in French and German, and thinking 
that this is sufficient. At the risk of appearing obvious, I would say that the over-riding 
difficulty for the majority of public libraries is the dearth of specialists in any language and 
literature other than English. It cannot be assumed that because a man has a reading know- 
ledge of French and German that he necessarily has a knowledge of the literature of these 
countries, nor that he can assess the value and suitability of individual titles. How then can 
an efficient service best be given ? 

I would suggest consideration under three heads : 

1. Official and trade bibliographies. 

2. Secondary sources. 

3. Booksellers of foreign material, together with their lists. 

(1) OrriciaL AND TRADE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Under this heading I give a seleét list—in an article of this nature it is not possible to 
examine the output of more than a few of the major European countries. Wider treatment 
of other countries can be found in the excellent survey by Majorie Plant, made under the 
auspices of the Rockefeller foundation, in 1948!. It should only be borne in mind that the 
information in this book is now ten years old, and the position has changed in some cases. 
Some of the iron curtain countries have, I understand, an excellent national bibliographical 
organization—again I have been obliged to leave consideration of their publications. 

Taken collectively the value of this group of bibliographies is open to question for the 
purposes of current book selection. This for two reasons—first, because few libraries take the 
publications, nor yet (outside London) have access to them ; second, because only a limited 
number of librarians would be able to use them properly. There are of course exceptions in 
both bibliographies and librarians ! 
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In many European countries the officially recognized bibliographic organization is the 
appropriate booksellers association. There is no direct equivalent of the British National 
Bibliography. It is more usual to find a similar publication to “Whitakers’ Cumulative Book 
List”, Starting with weekly lists, plus various cumulations, and holding some sort of official 
Status. 


FRANCE 

Bibliographie de la France. Published weekly by the official organization, the Cercle de la 
librairie, in three parts : (1) official publications, (2) official announcements (similar to those 
of the Board of Trade), (3) books of the month (a collection of publishers’ advertisements 
with indexes). This last part can be obtained separately as Les /ivres de la semaine, and Les 
livres du mois. "There are several cumulations during the year, an annual volume, and a ten- 
yearly volume entitled La Librairie Francaise : Tables decennales .... The latest edition covers 
1946-1955, is in three volumes, arranged under author and title. 

An alternative is Biblio, published by Hachette, 10 numbers per annum, with an annual 
cumulation which may be purchased separately. This covers French books published through- 
out the world. 


GERMANY 

The position in Germany has improved greatly since the 1948 survey by Marjorie Plant.* 
But it is still complicated, chiefly by the fact that West and East Germany both have their 
own book trade organizations, which duplicate not only each others work, but often their 
titles as well. Nevertheless, Germany is the only continental country with a bibliographical 
apparatus to equal Great Britain and the United States. Their publications are models of 
Teutonic thoroughness. 

In the German Federal Republic the book trade association is the Buchhindler Vereine- 
gung. This is state recognized, and their main bibliography is the Deutsches Bibliographie 
Wochentliches Verzeichnis. This is a weekly classified list of all West German publications, 
with monthly indexes, and up to 1956 had a yearly index. The annual volume has now been 
discontinued from 1956. In addition there is a half-yearly work in four volumes :—Deutsches 
Bibliographie Halbsjabres-Verzeichnis. This has subject, author and titles indexes. A five-yearly 
cumulation is also published, in fascicules. The current volume in progress is 1951-5, but the 
cost, typical of most of the German bibliographies, is very high, in this case about £80. 

People’s Democratic Republic. The trade organization here is the Birsenverein der 
Deutschen Buchhandler (i.e., the original pre-war body of Leipzig, from whom the Buch- 
handler Vereinegung broke away). They publish equivalent trade catalogues to the West, 
and their annual volume is the Jahbresverzeichnis des Deutsches Schrifttung. With author and 
subject index, this includes West German publications, also books in the German language 
published in Austria and Switzerland. 


IraLy 

The trade organization is the Associazione Italiana Editori. (The Italian Publishers’ 
Association.) Their main publication is the Giornale della Libreria. In three parts, this lists 
(1) official publications, (2) official announcements, (3) new books (a collection of publishers’ 
advertisements). There is a quarterly classified supplement with an indexed list of publica- 
tions, but no cumulation. There is, however, the Casalogo collettivo della Libreria Italiana, 
a two-volume work of which the current issue is 1955. Again it is a collection of publishers’ 
catalogues bound up together, with an author index. 

A list of copyright publications is published by the Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze. 
This is called the Bolletine della Publicatione Italiani, Published monthly, there is also an annual 
cumulated index of authors. 

One general catalogue of Italian literature exists: the Catalogo generale della Libreria 
Italiani. The current issue has recently been completed covering the years 1931-1940, and 
there are four supplements to the main work. 


*Marjorie Plant. The supply of foreign books and periodicals to the libraries of The United Kingdom. The 
Library Association, 1949. 
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The Clean Air Act, affecting industrial and commercial a 
users of fuel, is now in operation........ Leis , 
and a Broadsheet entitled “Be In The Clear With Gas Coke” 


is freely available from the Coke Marketing Department 


at your Area Gas Board or from the Coke Department, 


Gas Council, | Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 


This Broadsheet tells you how to be “In The Clear” quickly, 


easily, and economically. Send for a copy today. 


OU’RE IN THE CLEAR WITH GAS COKE! 4 
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SPAIN 

Bibliographical coverage in Spain is much less comprehensive. New publications are 
listed in Bébliografia Hispanica, a monthly, produced by the Spanish book trade organization, 
the Instituto Nationale del Libro-Espagnol. Of more value is Bibliotheca Hispana, published 
by the Instituto Nicolas Antonio. This is a quarterly, annotated list of new books, arranged 
by subject, and also carries references to periodical articles. 


(2) SponsoRED PUBLICATIONS 

In the next main group which I have termed “Secondary Sources”, I want to consider 
the relevance of foreign periodicals. Firstly there are a number of serial publications issued 
by government organizations. One new bibliography of particular value for book selection 
purposes is [/alian Books and Periodicals. It is published in English by the Instituto Polygrafico 
della Stata, Rome (the equivalent of H.M.S.O.). It lists new Italian books, with reviews, 
and has classified and author indexes. For Spain the Ministerio de Asuntos Exteriorios 
publishes each month the Indice Cultural Espanol. This is a seleét list, and there is an English 
edition entitled the Spanish Cultural Index. It should perhaps be added that the English is 
sometimes almost incomprehensible but always amusing. French Embassy : Cultural Division 
produces French bibliographical digest of scientific publications. Also of value is French Science 
News published by the French Foreign Office but obtainable from the Bureau Scientifique, 
French Embassy, London. Another example is the Bébliographica Neerlandica, 1940-1950, 
publish in English by the Netherlands Government Information Service in 1951. 

It is unfortunate that outside the major continental countries many foreign governments 
produce little in the way of bibliographies—and less in the way of making them known to 
interested parties. On the other hand some Embassies will provide information about their 
national publications and I have received many lists and much help from them. Finally, the 
valuable bibliographies and accession lists of the Hispanic and Luzo-Brazilian Council must 
be mentioned. Booklists and pamphlet bibliographies produced by European libraries, 
learned societies and institutions are, of obvious value. It is worth while remembering that 
many bodies will take part in an “exchange” scheme, whereby the British library sends copies 
of all its publications to institutions abroad in return for their own works. Often this is the 
only method by which such publications can be obtained. 


ForeIGN LireRARY JOURNALS AND REVIEWS 

This field is a large one, and excepting in French and German, copies of the journals 
tend to be sparse on the ground in English public libraries. The few examples given have 
no claim to comprehensiveness. 

Of the many French periodicals Figaro /itteraire has considerable interest for British 
librarians. It is the nearest equivalent to the Times Literary Supplement, although it is much 
less academic and includes new plays and films. 

Other titles worthy of note are Bulletin critique du livre francais, published by the Associa- 
tion pour la diffusion de la pensee francaise, Le /ivre frangaise : bulletin de bibliographique critique 
(a bi-monthly), Nowvel/e revue frangaise (monthly), and Nowvelles Littéraires, a weekly published 
by Larousse. 

In Germany the book review is largely disregarded and despised. Nobody places much 
credence on it—far more reliance is placed by the German public in the bookseller. As a 
result there are few reviewing journals of any real consequence. Those that do exist are 
frequently ultra highbrow and avant garde. Two which are useful are :—Die Litteratur 
Anzeiger and Die Biicher Kommentatur. Both are quarterly, are in massive newspaper form, 
and have the virtue of being extremely cheap. 

Italy has L’ Italia Che Scrive—a good monthly critical literary periodical, and also another 
monthly, Libri e revisti. 

In Spain there is the monthly periodical Insu/a, which includes notes on a dozen or so 
of the more important and interesting new Spanish books. 


JourNats IN ENGLISH REVIEWING FoREIGN Books 


On the whole it can be taken for granted that specialist periodicals review important 
books in their fields no matter their provenance. Thus any library interested or specialising 
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in a particular subject must study the appropriate periodical literature for reviews of foreign 
books. General foreign books do receive some notice in British journals such as The Times 
Literary Supplement, but the basis of choice is arbitrary and the number of books reviewed 
comparatively small. If one really wants to know what is going on abroad, one must refer 
to foreign periodicals. However, there is Books Abroad, published by the University of 
Oklahoma. It is a quarterly and therefore a little behind the times, but it is thorough and 
painstaking, All the reviews are by well-known, mostly university men, and the language 
coverage is wide. There are three main features, and a number of articles of literary and biblio- 
graphical interest. These have included a number of long articles on the literature, particularly 
current literature, of the less well-known languages of the world, e.g., Israeli, Catalan, Latvian, 
etc. Other articles have appeared on prominent authors, often unfortunately in the form of 
obituaries. Secondly, a useful section called “Headliners”. This is an annotated list of the 
most important books in all languages, principally in French, German, Italian and Spanish, 
but often including Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, etc. These are the books which the editor is 
recommending for general consumption. The third feature is a group of critical notices of 
books in the four main languages divided into fiction, poetry, belles-lettres and “general”. 
There are in addition pages of miscellaneous notes and comments, including occasional lists 
of literary reviews. It should be noted that there is a great interest in matters South-American 
and Mexican. 


(3) ForeIGN BOOKSELLERS AND THEIR Lists 

The bookshop specializing in foreign literature, can in my opinion do more to provide 
libraries with a good supply of new material than any amount of manipulation of foreign 
bibliographies. Whenever possible personal visits to the shop should be made. What are 
people reading in Paris, Berlin, Rome and Barcelona ? A good foreign bookshop will not 
only have the answer, but the books themselves. In this respect London librarians are thrice 
blessed, for a number of first-class sources are open to them. Many of the firms concerned 
produce booklists, which in themselves are major book selection aids to the current foreign 
field, and of course there is expert staff in attendance. The short list given below can only be 
regarded as an indication of the sources—there are many more. No slights should be read 
into major omissions, of which I am woefully ignorant. 

LONDON 

Bailey Brothers and Swinfen. One of the largest importers of foreign books, they are 
particularly strong in the field of foreign language dictionaries and encyclopaedias. They 
published a comprehensive list of these, which has run to several editions. 

Collets. An extensive continental coverage, particularly Russian and other Communist 
countries. They issue lists both by subjeé and language and are noteworthy for English 
books published in these countries. 

International Book Club. Considerable stocks of books in the main European languages 
are held giving excellent and up-to-date coverage. Their lists appear in four parts for the 
four major languages and are arranged in useful headings. 

International University Booksellers Ltd. Another good general stock, particularly valuable 
in theology and classics. They have made efforts to show the full range of particular pub- 
lishers and their activities are directed towards students. 

Hans Preiss. General stock strong in German books and with a general bias towards 
economics, political science and sociology. 

OxForRD AND CAMBRIDGE 

B. H. Blackwell Lid., W. Heffer and Sons, Parker and Sons, Thornton and Son, Bowes and 
Bowes. All these firms carry extensive stocks of foreign literature, with Heffers. probably 
the largest. All produce valuable catalogues from time to time. 

Mention should also be made of the Dolphin Book Co. which is devoted to Spanish books 
and of the many specialist bookshops such as Tiranti and Zwemmers who specialize in Art 
and architecture in all languages. 

One useful ancillary source of foreign literature is the foreign book club. These funétion 
much as do their English counterparts, and apart from a distressing tendency to go bankrupt 
they provide many useful additions to stock. A particular advantage of the books is that they 
are cheap by comparison, and usually bound in hard covers, not in paper as is most of the 
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output from Continental presses. Two examples of these clubs are German Book Club distri- 
buted by Bailey Bros. and Swinfen and the Po/ish Book C/ub by the Veritas Foundation. 
The co-operative buying of foreign material by libraries is another facet of the foreign 
field. There are a number of schemes run by public libraries in this country. The two best 
known, are perhaps those operated firstly by the Metropolitan libraries, and secondly by the 
East Midland Regional Library Bureau. In these cases each participating library agrees to 
specialize in the literature of a certain country. Much more could be done along these lines, 
and foreign holdings improved immeasurably if more groups of libraries would agree to 


do this. 


I had hoped to conclude this article with a survey of the many trials and tribulations 
with which the importer and seller of foreign books is faced, but I find it will take a second 
article to do this justice. I shall be content to have outlined the general foreign picture— 
of the difficulties involved for both librarian and bookseller, the reader may well feel with me 


that they bear a Strong resemblance to Mr. Weller’s views on matrimony .. . . 


“Wen you’re 


a married man, Samiwel, you'll understand a good many things as you don’t understand now ; 
but vether it’s worth while goin’ through so much to learn so little, as the charity-boy said 
ven he got to the end of the alphabet, is a matter 0’ taste” . . 


Memorabilia 


ANNUAL Reports AGAIN 
CONCERNING Annual Reports, some librarians, 
in view of rising postal and other costs, have 
decided that it may be wise to limit their 
circulation to those who are really interested 
in them. One or two, Bristol amongst them, 
have asked present recipients to indicate that 
they wish to receive them and in absence of 
reply will cease to send them. Lately, too, 
some who do send them ask, for the sake of 
economy to the receiver, that no acknowledg- 
ment be made. It is, we know, difficult to 
assess the use made of the reports by the 
individual librarian. I know that I can get a 
summary view of the Sstatistics—cost, expen- 
ditures, issues, Stock and staff from the L.A. 
annual pamphlet on the work of the country, 
but personally I should very greatly miss the 
intimate, personal and official account which 
the librarian gives of his year, with his reasons, 
aspirations, and the message he wishes his 
community to receive. As the Editor re- 
marked lately, the limiting of their circulation 
will make such references as library journals 
are able to make to the results of such reports, 
a necessary part of the active librarian’s reading. 
As for the Bristol Report, first to hand, 
Reading in Briftol, 1956-58, my first re-action to 
it is that of pleasure at its generous appearance 
—fine type on a substantial paper, and four 
plates giving eight nice plates of activities. 
Yet it is a taut, concise summary of what 
has been done, with no sense however of 
over condensation. The dates will be noticed. 
Hitherto the Reports covered a somewhat 
novel year which ended on June 30th; 


hereafter the reports will coincide with the 
municipal year, and this “transitional” one 
covers twenty-one months. Some pride is 
felt that in this period 113,687 readers regis- 
tered, using 238,397 tickets and borrowed 
from the whole system 7,391,504 volumes. 

I cannot but feel that it would rejoice the 
heart of the master-creator of Bristol Libraries, 
James Ross, to learn that his distinguished 
successor had been able to reach this splendid 
total. I remember well in a letter to me about 
twenty—or is it more ?—years ago Ross, 
whose issues then totalled about 800,000, told 
of his difficulty in getting them to the level 
which mine, in a smaller town and with few 
libraries, had reached. The financial need was 
realized and met and before he retired he had 
left my figures well behind. And now they 
are nearly 74 millions a year. Nor is the 
service expensive relatively, a 5.6d. rate. 
“The potentialities of the service as an educa- 
tive force in the community are only now 
beginning to be realized” says the Report. 


REASONABLE USE 

This raises a question often in my mind. 
It has been said, for instance in the recent 
report of the Arts Council of Great Britain, 
that public libraries attract only 25 per cent 
of the population. I do not accept the figure 
without qualification, but what service, other 
than the essential water and drainage services 
—no other service is essential in extremes to 
man while merely living—attraéts more? 
Further, to get more than 25 per cent we must 
usually go to smaller, compact communities 
with fewer distractions than the great towns. 
The large town, with a university and various 
art and other cultural centres cannot make the 
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library the exclusive centre of its cultural life, 
though it may get very near it, or may adt 
as a sort of clearing house as Hull does in its 
monthly calendar which gives day by day all 
the movements of the mind and spirit there. 
In the smaller scale towns, Swindon is an 
example, the public library has grown up 
with almost as part of it a centre for the arts ; 
and Swindon is able to show something like 
50 per cent of the population in membership. 
I have seen in smaller places as high a member- 
ship and in many of them, as is specially the 
case in branch libraries, the librarian himself is 
a personal institution and friend of his readers 
in which work his assistants are his active 
acolytes. In the greater libraries the chief, as 
I know well, have their own personal con- 
taéts, but that they can know, on conversation 
terms, the thousands of their readers in their 
scores of branches and departments is mani- 
festly a claim none would make. They 
depend, I believe usually with complete 
confidence, upon the devoted service of the 
librarians who are set to represent them. 
A QUESTION 

I had occasion to make reference to The 
Municipal Review recently and went into the 
library of a town I was visiting. They did not 
take it. The town was a borough. This seems 
to me rather remarkable as the Association 
of Municipal Corporations is the most influen- 
tial body in the urban world. The colleague, 
who has recently written notes in these 
columns, had a dig in the March number of 
THe Liprary at the A.M.C. in 
connection with its evidence before the 
Roberts’ Committee. That is what I wanted 
to see and failed in the public library mentioned 
to do. A pity, seeing that The Municipal Review 
has much more than a political or policy 
municipal interest ; it has well pictured articles 
and notes of wide interest on men and cities, 
with much topographical history. Even if it 
only deals with urban government, the things 
it tells us are our concern and often, as in the 
case of the Roberts’ Committee matter, 
concern us directly. What do you, my 
Reader, do about this ? 


“THE Private Liprary” 

I remarked in a note a year ago that P.L.A. 
suggested obviously the Port of London 
Authority. Its use as P.L.A. Quarterly, 
signifying the Private Library Association’s 
journal, I said, might create mental confusion. 
The Council of the P.L.A. has realized that 


from experience, and now the first number of 
volume 2 appears simply as The Private Library, 
nicely printed by the John Roberts Press of 
Clerkenwell Green; and very readable it is. 
A library is being built up; articles by H. E. 
James on Inscribed Books, by P. C. Bedding- 
ham on Book Plates, and by Kathleen M. 
Woodhead on Peruviana, and reviews by the 
editor Robert Cave of Prof. R. Irwin’s The 
Origins of the English Library where he thinks 
that it ought to have begun at the fourth 
chapter, libraries in Roman Britain, and not 
with Callimachus (rather ignoring the fact 
that “the golden chain of library history does 
stretch back to the libraries of Assur-bani-pal 
and the Ptolomies, even that part of it which 
becomes English). Otherwise a discerning 
appreciative review; as is his much more 
drastic one of Landau’s Encyclopaedia of 
Librarianship, but so comprehensive a work 
must, in its first edition, be open to many 
thrusts. These and other brief matters make 
up a journal which I like and believe my 
fellow librarians will like. 


A UsrFruL CONFERENCE RECORDED 

I like the handy booklet—it is of 42 crown 
octavo pages—which the Reference and 
Special Libraries Seétion have issued of the 
proceedings of their 6th Annual Conference, 
which was held at Reading last April. It is 
entitled Reference and Special Libraries: Infor- 
mation Services, National and International, is 
edited by Harold Smith of Kensington Public 
Libraries, costs 2s. 6d. (3s. to non-members), 
and is obtainable from J. L. Howego, F.L.A. 
of the Guildhall Library, E.C.2. The chairman 
of the Conference was Miss M. Exley and 
papers of a stimulating and informing sort 
were submitted and discussed with vigour ; 
indeed, a good time was had by all. The 
opener, Dr. Herbert Coblans, dealt with the 
International Scene, showing how many are 
the problems and means of dealing with them 
in the retrieval of knowledge which the 
librarian must face and solve for the intellec- 
tual worker. L. J. Anthony of the Harwell 
Research Establishment in Special Library 
Services, dealt largely with the recent progress 
in information retrieval and Mr. K. J. Rider 
of the Birmingham Technical Library, with 
Public Library Services. Thus a wide field 
and wide views upon it were the business ; 
and this useful report convinces me of the 
value of the special conference when it is 
given permanence by so useful a report as 
this one is. 
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The Librarian’s Library 


TEXTBOOKS IN Print, 1958. New York, R. 


Bowker Co., 1958. Gratis. 

The American Educational Catalog, now re-named 
Textbooks in Print, is best described by its sub-title, 
An Author and Title Index to Elementary, Junior and 
Senior High School Books Classified by Subject. Its use by 
British libraries is bound to be limited by the fact 
that most of the titles are American and similar material 
is available in this country. However, it has its value, 
particularly in some subjects, notably Dictionaries 
and E:ncyclopedias, Social Studies, Hiftory (which deals 
primarily with the American continents, North and 
South) and Languages, where the publications of such 
firms as Ginn and Heath, which are easily obtainable 
in this country, are listed. There are separate author, 
subject and title indexes. 


Becknap (S. Yancey) Guide to Dance Periodi- 
cals. University of Florida Press, $7.50 


each volume. 

Ballet and dancing were never more popular 
in the whole world than they are now. This popu- 
larity has manifested itself by the increasing success 
of periodical literature of the subject, and this growth 
makes the indexing of it more than ever important. 
The Guide to Dance Periodicals indexes eighteen periodi- 
cals, of which three are British. So far, six volumes 
have been published and the first, which appeared last 
year, covers the period 1931-1935. None of the 
periodicals are indexed in the Library Association 
Subject Index, and only one, Dance Magazine, in the 
H. W. Wilson Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 

The index includes all aspects of “‘serious’’ dancing, 
including biographies, criticism, organization, dance 
films, folk dance, etc. British dance aétivities are 
reasonably well covered, there being several entries 
under such headings as Sadler’s Wells, Fonteyn, 
Wales, Rambert, etc. The general headings will warrant 
the attention of British librarians. Volume VI has a 
separate index to illustrations. The work will be a 
useful addition to the bibliographical equipment of 
medium-sized and large reference libraries. 


Tayior (A. R., Compiler) A Concise Guide to 
Teach Yourself. English Universities Press, 
1958. 2s. Od. 

This year sees the twenty first anniversary of the 
“Teach Yourself’’ series, published by the English 
University Press Ltd. No librarian can be less than 
grateful for this series. Each volume provides in 
inexpensive and concise form, an honest, useful and 
well written account of the subjeét, whether it be 
Russian or Woodwork, Heraldry or Concreting. 
There are approximately 300 different titles in the 
series dealing not only with practical subjeéts and 
languages, but also with humanities, history, basic 
sciences, and what may be called personal development, 
such as Teach Yourself to Express Yourself, and Teach 
Yourself to Study. The series has been enormously 
successful with the public, and libraries may attribute 
many thousands of issues and much goodwill to them. 
One library has bought Teach Yourself French in dozens, 
but never reached saturation point. This guide to the 
series, which gives a description of each title with 
extracts from reviews and some editorial comment, 
is worth having handy in the readers’ advisor’s desk. 
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Otpman (C. B.), Munrorp (W. A.) and 
Nowe .t-Smitu (Simon) English Libraries, 
1800-1850. H. K. Lewis, 1958. 7s. 6d. 
paper; 12s. 6d. cloth. 

The most important date in the history of librarian- 
ship in Great Britain is indisputably 1850. The event 
of that year has resulted in outstanding achievement, 
and its consequences have been of immeasurable value 
to the community, yet have at the same time brought 
repercussions which could not have been suspected 
then. Other events since have a more direé importance 
to some librarians, e.g., the 1919 Aé to County 
Librarians, and the establishment of ASLIB to special 
librarians, but the foundation of the library service, 
the spring from which the waters of librarianship 
flow, is the A& of 1850. 

The achievements of the last hundred years, 
therefore, may hide the splendid half-century which 
preceded the A&. In those fifty years the will to 
eStablish a public library system grew, and evidence 
of its need was gathered and plans made. This period 
also saw the re-birth of the British Museum library 
under the immense energy of Panizzi, the considerable 
growth of Mechanics’ Institutes through the efforts 
of George Birbeck, and the attempt of Thomas Carlyle 
to establish a worthwhile library in London. In 
February and March, 1957, these three men were 
celebrated in lectures given at the University College, 
School of Librarianship and Archives. 

Dr. Oldman relates a tale not unknown to 
librarians, but it is so succinctly and wittily told that it 
must be a Standard version for a very long time. It is 
the tale of Sir Anthony Panizzi, an Italian revolutionary 
if truth be known, who was responsible for much of 
the British Museum library as we know it today. He 
revitalized the library, re-designed the buildings, and 
provided a system of catalogues and administrative 
practice which can favourably be compared with that 
of any other library in the world. Dr. Oldman gives a 
lively account, not burdened but rather spiced with 
well chosen quotations from Reports and Statements of 
Evidence. 

George Birbeck has as fine a monument as any 
man could ask, but the reasons which promoted the 
erection of the Birbeck College are not as well known 
as they might be. That there existed a network of 
Mechanics’ Institutes in Great Britain at the time when 
local authorities were empowered to establish public 
libraries was not entirely due to Birbeck. Earlier 
workers in the field of adult education had managed 
to eStablish libraries for the use of craftsmen and 
workers, but the flowering of the movement came 
with Birbeck, and with it the basis of adult education 
for working people which flourishes today. Mr. 
Munford tells the story of Birbeck in a manner equal 
to that of Dr. Oldman, and gives a clear and interesting 
picture of the great man. 

Mr. Simon Nowell-Smith deals with a_better- 
known figure in but one aspeét of his life. That 
Thomas Carlyle was largely responsible for the founda- 
tion of the London Library is well known. The story 


of Carlyle’s efforts is well told; the need for the library, 
the difficulties of its creation, the arguments on its 
faults and deficiencies, the decisions and counter- 
decisions of its committees are al] treated. 

These were three great men deserving of the 
honour of librarians; this little book ably describes 
their achievements. 
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Davis (G. R. E.) Medieval Cartularies of 
Great Britain, A Short Catalogue. Long- 
mans Green, 1958. 30s. Od. 


Cartularies or Chartularies are registers of Muni- 
ments, e.g., deeds, charters and other documents kept 
by landowners as a record of their personal or corporate 
rights. Those prepared in the Middle Ages are now 
records of considerable historical interest and impor- 
tance, being often the only record of the property 
and always giving a composite piéture of life of the 
times. The largest landowners before the Dissolution 
were religious houses and the cartularies of their 
possession’ are important historical documents but in 
many cases the records and cartularies were destroyed. 
Many, however, have survived in private and public 
hands, together with those of secular landowners. 
The historian has been hampered by incomplete or 


inaccurate catalogues of cartularies and the work of 
Mr. Davis, planned over twenty years ago, will be a 
welcome addition to the reference shelves of every 
scholarly library. 

The catalogue is in two parts, cartularies of 
religious houses in England and Wales, and in Scotland 
and in the second part, secular cartularies. The entries 
in each section are arranged in alphabetical order of the 
houses, people or estates for whom the cartularies were 
made, modern spelling being used. Each cartular: is 
described ; entry giving the present owner and location, 
dates wherever possible, script and decoration, scope 
and arrangement of contents, transcripts, binding, 
foliation and former ownership. Reference is made to 
modern books if necessary. Inventories and registers 
are also listed. This important book concludes with 
indexes of present owners, and, former owners. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 


“THe Lrprary Worip”. 
October 215, 1958 
Sir, 

In case no one else does so, I must venture 
some demur at both the general tone and the 
contents of your July editorial—even though 
it is not too easy to be clear as to the writer’s 
meaning and purpose. 


Adequately to traverse your editorial would 
require something more space-consuming 
than a letter ; I will only hazard a few of many 
questions which might be asked ;_ viz., 


(1) Is a professional periodical a proper place 
in which to express bewilderment as to 
“why people set out to become librarians”? 
And is it true that “many do so... 
because they are basically unqualified to 
become anything else”? And, if it is 
true, was it really wise for your editorial 
to cry this stinking fish ? 


(2) What is the evidence for the generaliza- 
tions upon “many graduate entrants” ? 
And is not the attaining of a certain 
Standard of knowledge (information, if the 
term be preferred) the qualification for 
obtaining a university degree, rather than 
“intelligence”—which in current conno- 
tation frequently implies a kind of low 
cunning, the mark of the “smart alec”. 


(3) If the assumption be allowed that “many” 
does not mean “all”, what should be our 
policy as to the recruitment of graduates, 
especially if (to use your editorial phrase) 


THE EDITOR FEELS THAT : 


Editorial policy is its own justification ; but 
without refuting this or conceding our right to hold 
ourselves aloof from criticism, however damning, 
and whether or not justified, we feel bound to suggest 
that Mr. Austin Hinton’s description of the tenor 
of the Editorial to the July issue as “‘generally 
unedifying”’ springs from an erroneous interpretation 
of it. 

We would like just to touch upon the points 
mentioned in Mr. Austin Hinton’s letter, for space 
does not allow a detailed consideration of them. 


(1) The wording of the first sentence of the 
Editorial expresses wonder, not “bewilderment” ; 
we feel that the word “wonder” in current connotation 
implies merely interest, whereas “bewilderment” 
suggests a baffled aftonishment. To express an 
interest in why people set out to become librarians 
is well within the legitimate scope of a journal such 
as THe Liprary Wor vp. 

If the remark “Many .. . are basically unqualified 
to become anything else” be true, as Mr. Austin 
Hinton allows might be the case, then its very truth 
is the justification for its publication. We would 
Stress that the remark quoted is not intended in a 
derogatory sense. One who is unqualified to become 
anything but a librarian is not thereby precluded 
from becoming a very good librarian. Limitations 
in one field may Still allow of quality in another, 
and Mr. Austin Hinton’s label of “stinking fish” 
seems to be prompted by an unusually defensive 
attitude. 


(2) Intelligence is an individual quality not 
measurable by any general Standard or by degree. 
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the Standard of recruitment ought to be 
“high educationwise” ? 

(4) While “unsatisfactory recruitment” and 
“lack of real interest and determination 
on the part of a great many assistants”, the 
former especially, no doubt account for 
many of the failures in the F.P.E. (al- 
though is a 41 per cent pass so very unsatis- 
factory, in itself, or if compared with the 
cent pass in similar tests ?), it cannot 

accepted that the failures “can only be 
explained” by them: what about unsatis- 
factory in-service training, both practical 
and theoretical ? Is this not a major and 
Still too large a factor ? 

(5) Is it true that “every boy and girl has a 
right (my italics) now to become a thousand 
a year man”—even if a girl ever becomes 
a man ? 

(6) Is not your transition from “Standard of 
recruitment” to “the basic trouble of low 

ay...” something of a son-sequitur? 
If “unsatisfactory recruitment and lack of 
real interest . . .” are the “only” explana- 
tions of the failures, how can “low pay” 
be “the basic trouble” ? Perhaps, however, 
your editorial intended to suggest that 


UNIVERSITY 
OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


Applications are invited for the position of 
Librarian in the University of Western 
Australia. 


Salary £A3,500 p.a. 


Conditions of appointment and general 
information about the University are obtain- 
able from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 10th December, 1958. 


We feel that any society which reduces such individual 
qualities, either by implication or connotation, to a 
level of undesirability is a mediocre one, based on a 
rigid and Stultifying conformity. Knowledge is an 
objective general fact or series of facts, and must 
therefore be regulated by intelligence. Examinations, 
as Student and examiner alike will agree, are 
battles of wits between two parties about the 
objective fact of knowledge, and while this last is 
essential to a varying degree, the prime factor in 
a battle of wits must be the wits, or in other words, 
intelligences, of the combatants. 

(3) The policy of recruitment of graduates, if 
the Standard is to be “high educationwise’’, is surely 
explained by this phrase, and the determining point 
of this Standard must be fixed by those who have the 
ultimate choice between acceptance and rejection, 
namely, the examiners. 

(4) The satisfactoriness of the percentage pass 
in an examination should not be judged by com- 
parison with the percentage in any other examination. 
A 41 per cent pass amply justifies the conclusion 
of lack of interest and determination on the part of 
candidates, and while training and inStruction play 
an important part in the results, it is the candidate's 
own interest and application which have the greatest 
bearing on his success or failure, and there is no 
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“bad pay” and “unsatisfactory recruit- 
ment” are two sides of the same bad coin 
—which is no doubt very largely true, 
although it may be contended that the 
relatively poor career prospeéts of librarian- 
ship are by no means the only factor if 
low Standards are applied in the making of 
junior appointments. It will scarcely be 
denied that quite inadequate attention has 
been given to the inter-related questions 
of Staff recruitment, training, and deploy- 
ment. Improvement in these matters 
(indeed, in any of them) would undoubtedly 
lead to betterment in many direétions, 
including that of “Status”, in both its 
social and financial aspeéts. 


(7) Is the statement about Youth Employment 
Officers based on first-hand evidence ? 
It does not correétly describe their practice 


everywhere. 


(8) Does not the reference to “respectable 
employment for ‘nice’ young ladies” 
reveal a harbouring of somewhat obsolete 
notions ? 


(9) Are not the existing prospects of advance- 
ment for qualified and experienced per- 
sonnel, financial and otherwise, a more 
discouraging factor and a greater hindrance 
to high-quality recruitment than current 
salary scales for junior assistants, which are 
surely not a little better (indeed, they are 
now disproportionate), both absolutely 
and in relation to those of senior staff, than 
they were, say, thirty years ago ? 


(10) Are a// kinds of librarians catered for by 
Nalgo (if any are), or does the writer of your 
editorial suppose “librarian” to be synony- 
mous with “public librarian” ? 


I have, Sir, reached an age when it is not 
unusual for the keen edge of youthful en- 
thusiasm to have become a little blunted from 
long contaét with actuality, and for some 
measure of (perhaps not entirely unhealthy) 
disillusion to have become mixed with the 
idealism with which one “set out to be a 
librarian”. But I am not yet old enough to 
feel no dismay at the cynicism of your editorial 
and no concern for its specific inaccuracies 
and distortions and its generally unedifying 
tenor. 


Yours faithfully, 
E. Austin HInron. 


City Librarian, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


| 


reason why these qualities should not be sufficient 
to overcome such difficulties as inadequate instruction. 


(5) The welfare state has presented each of us 
with equal opportunity by right, and the opportunity 
to earn a thousand a year in the profession is 
indubitably present. As to the improbable change 
of sex, we acknowledge our proof-reader’s error, 


and apologise for it. 


(6) Mr. Austin Hinton answers his own question. 
Low pay, or indeed any pay, must be an integral 
feature of recruitment schemes, and the small 
rewards are one of the reasons why the recruitment 
in the profession is unsatisfactory. 


(7) Perhaps the statement about Youth Employ- 
ment Officers does suggest disinterest in these officials 
in those who come before them. This was not 
intended, and of course many considerations other 
than salaries influence a Youth Employment Officer 
when he or she is deciding the destination of an 
applicant. Generalisations are dangerous in that 
there are always exceptions to them, but they are 
designed, and can only be interpreted, as pointers, 
not as dogma. 


(8) Small towns, we notice from personal 
experience, insistently harbour, and we are grateful 
for it, a number of notions which are regarded in 
their larger counterparts as obsolete. 


(9) Is not a system of advancement according to 
qualification and experience not only an incentive to 
juniors to attain such qualification and experience, and 
thus to give of their best, but also the only means of 
ensuring a high qualitative Standard in the profession ? 


(10) Nalgo caters only for those librarians 
employed by local government authorities. The 
Editorial does not suggest that Nalgo is the only 
union available to librarians, but includes the 
words “The local branch of his or her union, whether 
it be Nalgo, Nupe or any other’’. 


We hope that the opinions expressed explain 
away some of the “distortions and inaccuracies’. 
We are subject to the normal quota of human 
fallibility and liability to error, and occasionally the 
approach of an editorial may err from a Standard 
of attempted objectivity. We sternly refute the 
notion that where there is more than one possible 
interpretation of comment, any one of them may 
be taken as laying down the law. Equally we would 
Stress that facing up to reality does not necessarily 
amount to cynicism. 


We are grateful to Mr. Austin Hinton for his 
challenging letter, and for allowing us further 
opportunity to air our views. 
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THe Eprror, 
“THe Lrprary Worip”. 

October 28th, 1958. 
Sir, 

May I congratulate you on your editorial 
in the July issue. For some time it has been 
apparent that librarians as a whole are Stirring 
and are feeling their way to some form of 
collective action to remedy their present lowly 
position. It seems to me that what is needed 
is a focal point for all this activity, preferably 
one that does not clash with our own trade 
union, NALGO, upon which must fall the 
burden of achieving our legitimate aims. 

What I have in mind is a Librarians Group 
within NALGO, aéting not as has been 
suggested in place of the parent body but in 
an advisory capacity. Its main function, as I 
see it, would be to feed NALGO with faéts 
and suggestions in connection with present or 
possible future action on behalf of library 
Staffs and to exchange information among 
members of the Group. 

To produce a workable scheme, it might 
be thought desirable to restrict at first the size 
of the Group and I would suggest that it 
could be composed of librarian members of 
the NALGO National Executive Council (all 
one of them!), members of their Distriét 
Committees and officers of their Branches or 
their Branch Executive Committees. This 
should produce in the first instance a possible 
membership of a few hundred at most, but 
they would be librarians who owe their position 
in NALGO to their efforts for the Association 
as a whole and not merely on behalf of a 
section of the membership. 

It seems to me that such an organisation as 
this is bound to arise in some form and I for 
one should like to see it inside NALGO, 
rather than outside and in competition with 
our trade union which, although we may from 
time to time criticise it, in general commands 
our support and our affection. If librarians 
are agreed on the broad principle, it might be 
convenient for the details to be discussed at 
a meeting at the 1959 Annual Conference of 
NALGO at Scarborough and those who fall 
within any of the above categories who are 
interested are invited to write to me at the 
address given below. 

Yours faithfully, 


MICHAEL T. SLEIGHTHOLM. 


619 Stonegate Road, 
Moortown, 


Leeds, 17. 
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Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WorLpD”. 


October 16th, 1958. 
Sir, 

Can we make another attempt to get this 
fines business straight? Again you say in 
your issue of July, 1958 én the context of increased 
fine scales, “one library at least has approved a 
local Byelaw by which courts can impose a 
fine of {5 ona defaulter who retains an overdue 
book beyond... .” 


Surely it is ludicrous to regard a Byelaw 
of this kind requiring Police Court prosecution 
as an extension of a weekly fine scale. Ifa 
Library has the sanétion of this Byelaw there 
is no necessity for a penal fine scale. Our scale 
is Still 1d. per week as it was in 1898 when the 
library service was inaugurated, yet we have 
no long-standing overdues, pay no visits to 
colleé&t books from readers, write half the 
number of overdue circulars we wrote before 
the Byelaw became operative. It is because 
libraries have not had, in the past, a sanéction 
of this kind that fine scales have had to be 
increased in the hope of forcing the return 
of books. 


This Byelaw is no longer “local”: the 
Ministry has agreed to include it in the model 
set and it is now available to any library 
desiring to adopt it. From the number of 
libraries to which information has been 
supplied it must be operating, or about to 
operate, in at least 50 places—and a very good 
thing, too ! 

L. Wuire. 
Central Library, 


Wallasey. 


ASSOCIATION OF METROPOLITAN 
CHIEF LIBRARIANS 


A cumulative list of amendments to the 
Directory of Metropolitan Public Libraries, 
1956, has just been published, copies of which, 
we are informed, may be obtained free of 
charge from the Borough Librarian at St. 
Pancras. A S.A.E., together with indication 
of the number of copies required should be 
forwarded to the St. Pancras Town Hall, 
London, N.W.1. 
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